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The following article from the Common Schoo! As. 
‘etstant, is said to he the production of one of our ablest 
writers, It portrays in a higb!y interesting manner, 
he efforts and the sutccssof 2 good teacher. 


Tke Beloved School Master. 

That is a title few schoolmasters 
win, Ihad many. Some I feared— 
Some (alas!) 1 almost hated—one 
there was I loved; and not. only IJ, 
but every. pupil he ever had.—His 
name (why should I conceal it, for 
should this poor tribute meet his 
eye, his kind heart will not chide 
mine for indulging its affection) was 
James Stevenson. God bless him in 
his snowy years! If every teacher 
were like him, the school would not 
be the place of gloom, that it is so 


“often. Do you ask what weré the 


Characteristics of this beloved teach- 
ér vhom TI honor with tears as 1 
write his name twenty years after I 
was his pupil? Iwill attempt ‘to 
describe them. It will be no faticy’s 
sketch, but far short of the living re- 


ality. , 


He had himself a loving heart.— 
He loved his God, and _. therefore 
ae loved every living thing, but es- 
pecially his pupils, for thoge he con- 
sidered the lambs God had given him, 
to feed with the bread of the soul. 
{ think [see him now standing atthe 
school room door rapping with’ his 
rod against the side to call us in.— 
There is no frown upon his face; no 
boy is afraid to look up into that be 
nevolent eye, but his pleasant “Good, 
morning, my sons,” meets with a 
ready response from all, as ‘we pass 
by him to our seats. . Who ean help 
loving one who so evidently lovés 
us? Weare ready for any task, for 
love makes it sweet. 

HOW HE TAUGHT. 


aught as one who remembered 
h jo give an account. ‘The first 
d o which he called us, was 
prayer to the great teacher. Harden- 
ed beyond the ordinary depravity. of 
youth, must that boy have, been, 
who did not feel the sacred influence 
of those brief petitions, in which he 
besought of Him, who giveth wis- 
dom to all who ask it, toenable him 
to teach us, and incline our hearts to 
learn from him. ., We all felt it adu- 
ty to listen to one who felt so deeply 
his duty to us. 

He was patient with our. difficul- 
ties: He remembered that-we were 
to learn, not to know, and he there- 
fore taught and explained instead of 


‘chiding us for blockheads, beeause 


we saw not by intuition. If one 
explanation was not sufiicient, he 
gave another but never left anything 
‘intelligible unexplained. + Like the 
mother teaching her’ child to walk, 
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ine accommodated his step to our tiny | 
stride. He did not march ahead, 
commanding us to follow, but seemed 
to walk with us, sympathising with 
our little troubles and encouraging 
our smiles. If we did not at once 
comprehend, he rather laid the blame 
upon his inefficient teaching, and 
tried to amendit. He never forgot 
his dignity in abusing us with oppro- 
brious terms, and we never forgot it 
by abusing him. 

He encouraged our proper curiosity, 
He was never weary of answering 
our little questions, but gladly availed 
himself of any expressed desire for 
knowledge by giving a ready and 
familiar reply. It was, therefore, a 
pleasure to recite to him. In other 
schools the boys try to shun their 
turn in.recitation, but all his scholars, 
who read this, will remember, that 
we were always disappointed in not 
having the opportunity of showing 
we had not been idle. ‘The idler’s 


punishment was to be we silent 


while the rest won his grateful thanks 


for having, at least, desired t ° 
The dunce, from whom G d 
withheld the ordinary gifts o d, 
Was not treated as a criminal, but 





Stimulated to do “what he could,” 
and allured to exertion such as he 
was capable of. Many, whom other 
teachers would harshly have turned 
back disappointed and despairing, did 








he: lead on to ‘that sure industry, 
which, by perseverance gains much’ 
ground, though slowly. 


HE MADE THE SCHOOL PLEASANT. 


He made our studies pleasant by 
familiar illustrations. He did not 
disdain to make his boys laugh by a 
well-timed joke. I shall never forget 
some of his translations of dry gram- 
matical rules. -Thus, the rule of the 
relative and the verb, so hard of com- 
prehension by the young mind, be- 
came easy and well fixed in the mind 





by thisform:. “If no big dog come 


- 


between the little dog and the bone, 
the little dog will get it; but if a big 
dog come between them, poor'little 
fellow! he must go without.” And 
the rule—“The infinitive mood has 
an accusative both before and after 
it,” was turned into doggrel metre, 
which readily caught the understand- 
ing— 
“General Burgoyne was mighty fine, 
With an army before and an army behind.” 

Geography we learned in imaginary 
travels—now supposing ourselves on 
our way to Congress—now following 
the track of an army ora traveller, 
or a voyager, and now doubling Cape 
Horn, and touching at various ports 
to trade, until, having visited the 
four quarters of the globe, we re- 
turned home richly laden with, the 
spoils of commerce. 


Were we to read? He read for 
us, and we caught from him our em- 
phasis and intonations. His recita- 
tions were more delightful to us than 
the best dramatic exhibitions to the 
visitor of the theatre. ‘There was 
a pathos in his oration of Anthony, 
which often melted us to tears, 
though the “rent which envious Cas- 
ms made” in the robe of Caesar, was 
a hole in his old silk handkerehief.— 
Dear old man! He was not too 
proud to show us the way. I first 
felt the power of oratory while lis- 
tening to him. 


He never allowed us to get weary 
of study. His favorite maxim was 
from his favorite Sapphio: 


“Bows always bended lose their strength and vigor, 
So does the mind tvo, 


He had a fashion of calling out 
“minutes” when about the middle of 
school time, which was an intima of 
that we might have five minutes to 
play. This rendered other absen- 
ces unnecessary, and none could be 
purchased otherwise but by taking a 
stroke upon the hand from the majes- 
terial birch, which was appl ied gen- 
tly or severely, according as he con- 
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sidered the request reasonable.— 
Sometimes the “play” during min- 
utes was bringing in fuel for the fire, 
sometimes in doing some little ser- 
vice in the garden, but it was all 
“play,” not theless that it was use- 
ful. Then, in our longer opportuni- 
ties of leisure, he would stand and 
watch our sports, applaud the fastest 
runner, the most agile leaper, and en- 
ter with all his sympathies into the 
contests for the ball, as we played at 
“base.” ‘Thus preventing, by his 
présence, quarrels and improper lan- 
guage, and proving himselef our 
friend as well as master. He was 
the first to put us in mind of vaca- 
tion, and often did he call us to cheer 
our hearts by a song and chorus, 
which anticipated that sunny time of 
the school boy’s life. It is a sort of 
parody on Horace’s* Nune est biben- 
dum, etc.” Vacation was indeed, 
pleasant, but we were always glad 
to receive the old man’s welcome 


back. 
HIS DISCIPLINE. 


He was, however, faithful in dis- 
cipline, notwithstanding his kindness. 
But his discipline wasthat of the 
moral, not of the physical being.— 
He believed in the rod indeed, but it 
was never used in angry haste, or ca- 
pricious impulse We always felt 
that the whipping gave more pain to 
him in inflicting it, than to us in en- 
during it. He reasoned with us of 
our faults. Taught us that they 
were rather sins against ourse vesand 
against God, than against himself,— 
Often when the offence was more 
than ordinarily aggravated, such as 

rofanity or worse language, or false- 
Seah he was accustomed to keep us 


after the school was dismissed—with 
tears plead with us to forsake our 
folly, and then make us kneel by his 
side while he prayed to God for our 


pardon. Willing too was he to for- 
give upon the first signs of sincere 








amendment. Unlike too many 
teachers, he bore no grudges. “There 
was forgiveness with him that he 
might be feared,”—and the severest 
pains of remorse was the thought 
that we had made him suffer. Kind, 
excellent soul! A green spot in 
the desert of my school-boy days, 
was the time I spent under your 
eye. ‘When thou didst smite it was 
kindness, and thy reproofs were an 
excellent oil which did not hurt my 
head.” He was a schoolmaster in- 
deed—“O! si sic omnes.” 


* * * * Tt is years since we 
have met. The last tme I saw him, 
we wept together. At least three 
score and ten vears had passed over 
his head, but so gently, that his eye 
was but little dim, and his natural. 
force scarcely abated. i had been 
somewhat successful in doing good, 
and he rejoiced over me, and I was’ 
glad because I gave him joy. We 
never met again, but, if he should 
read the Common School Assistant, 
he will learn that there is one heart 
Ww cherishes him in pleasant and 
graietul memory. Perhaps he is at 
rest, but if he sleeps in death he 
sleeps inJesus. His spirit is with 
Him who loved little children, and 
who has promised that he “who gives 
but a cup of cold water to his little 
ones shall not lose his reward.” 


Reader, are you a teacher? If 
you would teach well, be like him— 
loving, gentle, patient, pitiful and 
sympathising. Reumeabes you were 
once a child—and remember too, 
you have to give an account of your 
service to him, before whose face 
stand the angels of the children com- 
mitted to your care. James Ste- 
venson was never rich in worldly 
goods, but he was rich in the affec- 
tions of all his scholars. ‘Gothen 
and do likewise. It may be, that 
some of those wayward cones, who 





now try your patience, will say: in- 
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some.future time, as [ say of this 
dear “friend of my better days”— 
«None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise.” 

Isit said have drawn too perfect 
acharacter, because without faults? 
He had such doubtless, for he was 
human. God knew them, and hath 
forgiven them. 1 knew them not.— 
He never wrongedrms. Ihave none 
to forgive him—for ‘v me he was all 
kindness. 





From “Letters on Christian Education.” 
Parental Influence. 


A want of success in the educa- 
tion of children may frequently be 
traced to some one of the following 
errors: the neglect to establish a hab- 
it of subordination; the unsteady 
and inconsistent exercise of authori- 
ty; extreme severity; or the want ol 
union between parents. ‘The same 
evil consequences, though in differ- 


ent proportions, will commonly arise 
from each; and if we fail into a: 


‘we must not be surprised to fiffi@ur- 
selves involved in perplexity, afte dis- 
tressed with apprehensions, when 
our children attain to the period of 
vouth. Our daughters will be vain, 
deceitful selfish and disrespectful; our 
sons obstinate, self-sufficient, and 
probably vicious. It will be too late 
to retrace the steps by which this 
sad result was accomplished. «Rigid 
restraint will confirm an obstinate, 
exasperate an irritable temper; 
and rouse spirit of rebellion, which 
will defy parental : influence, and fil- 
ial obligation... All that we can do in 
such a case is, to watch, with unsleep- 
ing vigilance and love, every oppor- 
tunity of imparting instruction, ad- 
ministering caution, withdrawing 
from temptation, exciting to indus- 
try, winning confidence and affection 
and makeing home attractive. Possibly 
these late efforts may avert the worst 
evils consequent upon such errors as 





have been mentioned; but regenera- 
ting grace is the only effectual reme- 
dy. The Spirit of God can bring 
their hearts into the obedience of 
Christ, and establish the living prin- 
ciple of every virtue. 

But, if a proper course has been 
pursued in childhood, we may hope 
that parental ascendency will be 
maintained in youth, without the use 
of coercive measures, or the exercise 
of absolute authority. The influ- 
ence of wise instructions, responsi- 
ble requisitions, and consistent con- 
duct, accompanied by 


A constant flow of love that knews no fail. 


will prepare them for a gradual 
change of the authority of the pa- 
rent for the influence of a supertor 
friend. Genuine religion excepted, 
parental friendship will more effectu- 
ally guard young people from going 
astray than all other influences com- 
bined. ‘The desire of gratifying the 
wishes and receiving the approba- 
tion of beloved and revered parents, 
whose happiness is interwoven with 
his own well-being, will be, to a well 
educated youth, a powerful restraint 
from vice, anda strong incentive to 
goodconduct. Let then the interest 
of your chil:lren be identified as close- 
ly as possible with those of their pa- 
rents. Seek to possess their entire 
confidence, so that, when they do 
wrong, they will be the first to tel! 
you of it. . Encourage them freely 
to make known their feelings, opin- 
ions, pleasures, and sorrows to you. 
Never let vour sons feel that their 
father will frown upon these commu- 
nications, as too trifling to deserve 
his attention, or that their mother 
will hear them with indifference.— 
Habitually endeavor to make them 
happy in your society, and to fasten 
their attachment tohome.’ One of the 
best methods of accomplishing this 
desirable end is too little regarded by 
parents generally; viz: the habit of 
conversing with their children upon 
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useful and interesting subjects.— 
Knowledge promotes happiness; and 
how can it beso pleasantly convey- 
ed as by the lips of an intelligent, af- 
fectionate fatherand mother? Those 
parents who feel themselves deficient 
in mental cultivation, would be amp- 
ly repaid for exerting themselves to 
acquire knowledge, in the beneficial 
effects which the communication of 
it would have upon the characters of 
their children. 





Industry. 
“A-frequent cause of failurein edu- 
cation is, that a habit of industry is not 
seasonably and firm!y established. 


The Rev. Thomas Scott ‘was deci- 
ded in his opinion’ of the ‘propriety 
and necessity of correction, as the 
appointment. of God. At’ the 
same time, he though it need by no 
means be frequent, if it were prop- 
erly administered. He would not 
have it applied for small faults—for 
what resulted from childishlevity and 
inconsideration—but for what was 
wilful, rebellious, or immoral. A 
child should not be punished for. be- 
ling a child, but for being a wicked 
‘child. He said that to establish his 
authority, it generally. cost him a 
sharp contest; sometimes more than 
one; but when it was once settled 
that he and not the child, was master, 





[thas been justly -emarked, thatindus-| the path was ever after comparative- 


try is the fountain, under God, of all 


human attainments and enjoyments. | 


ly smooth and easy. And it was ev- 
erarule with him, that from "the time 


Without it, the most splendid talents | children became capable of making 
_* : i ee . ¢ 
are comparatively useless; and with| taeir wantsknown in any other way, 


it, an ordinary mind may’ rise to 
high attainments and extensive use-| 
fulness. Those men who have been 
most distinguished in politics, litera- 
ture, and science, or any branch of 
knowledge, owe their elevation and| 
usefulness, in a great measure, to the | 
regular distribution and diligent im-! 
provement of time. Industry is as 
essential to the respectability and 
happiness of the rich as of the poor; 
and idleness is as fatal to the well-be- 
ing of the heir ot a million, as to the 
child of aday-laborer. There is not 
a single immortal whose, wealth can 
purchase for him theright to be prodi- 
ga! of time, [dleness not only prevents 
the future usefulness and happiness of 
children, but makes them an easy 
prey to temptation, leads them to kill 
time in evil company, and is the pro- 
lific parent of the worst vices.” 
Letiers on Christian Education. 





it is “of tho first importance in a free country 
that efocution and composition shou!d be univer 


they were to obtain nothing by cry- 
ing for it, or by any other miscon- 
duct. ‘To indulge them in this way 
he considered as bribing them to be- 
have ili— Letters on Christian Ed- 


we 
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Enucation or Txacuers.—Some 
months since it was |announced that 
Col. A Cary, of Genessee county, 
had given the liberal sum of $10,000, 
to establish a Teacher’s Seminary in 
that county. In a few weeks the 
further sum of $10,000 was subserib- 
ed by individuals in the same couh- 
ty, forthe same important object; 
since which, a large and beautiful 
stone edifice has been erected near 
Batavia, for this purpose. We are 
glad to announce that $5000 has re- 
‘cently been subscribed by one of our 
citizens, for establishing another In- 
Stitution for the same purpose on the 
Hudson River, provided an equal sum 
shall be subscribed ina given time. 





sally cultivated, and this can never be effactuall 


_ fans yalges commenced ig, early Zoutly 1 


New-York Evangelist, 
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From the Connecticut Common Sehco! Journal. 


Teachers--Their Qualifications and Ex= 
amination. 


No person can be employed to 
teach in any common schvol of this 
State, and receive any portion of the 
public money appropriated to the 

‘support of schools, unless he posses- 
sesacertilicate of qualification, given 
“atte to the opening of the school, 

y the school visiters or committee 
by them appointed, which committee 
must be satisfied, by examination, as 
to the moral character and literary 
attainments of the person presented 
or applying for the office. The low- 
est degree of literary qualification 
is recited in the law in terms clear 
and positive:—No certificate shall be 
given to any person not found quali- 
fied to teach Reading, Writing, and 
Arithmetic, thoroughly, and the rudi- 
ments, at least, of Grammer, Histo- 
ry, and Geography. The attainments 
here required are as small as could, 
with any regard to the proper educa- 
tion of any child for usefulness and 


respectability in life, be reqiged of 
the teacher in any public soi — 
To be “qualified to teach” “these 
branches, supposes something more 
than to know them. ‘To know any 
thing, in the sense in which it is usu- 
ally understood, is not to know how 
to teach it. Some of the best schol- 
ars, or at least some who were repu- 
ted to besuch, whom we have known, 
have been signally deficient in the 
art of communicating. This art re- 
quires a familiar acquaintance with 
the young mind, with the difficulties 
under which it labors, of the order in 
which its various powers should be 
developed and the several studies 
mers of the best means for awa- 
ening and securing attention, and 
of the motives and incitements to 
study which are to be applied. Es- 
ecially if this artis to be exercised 
in‘such a manner as to learna child 
to observe, reflect and judge; to im- 


part a love and desire for knowledge 
which shall last beyond the hour or 
the school season, and to give the 
means and the instruments of future 
self-culture—does it require some- 
thing more than mere knowledge, no 
matter how extensive, of the studies 
above recited. Again, to teach these 
studies ina school composed as our 
district schoels all are, requires a 
practical acquaintance with the art 
of governing the young. Before giv- 
ing a certificate of qualification, 
therefore, the examination should be 
such as shall test not only the actu- 
al attainments of the candidate in the 
studies required to be known and 
taught, but also his ability to commu 
nicate a knowledge of those studies 
to the young, and of governing the 
school. The tact and power of gov- 
ernment can not generally be ascer- 
tained by examination. Previous 
successin the school room is the best 
evidence; and this evidence must be 
sought in the district where the candi- 
date has previously been engaged in 
teaching. The district committee 
should ascertain this point to his own 
satisfaction before he makes any en- 
gagement with a candidate, or pre- 
sents him for examination to the prop- 
er committee. As this subject is 
treated of very fully in a subsequent 
article, we will not enlarge upon it 
here, except to remark, that the 
committee of \examination should 
make up their minds firmly not to 
give a certificate of qualification to 
any person, whom they do not think 
qualified in a moral, as well as litera- 
ry point of view to teach their own 
children in the studies which he will 
be called upon to teach the children 
of their neighbors and townsmen. 

The following summary of the in- 
tellectual and moral qualifications of 
any common school teacher is from 
Palmer’s Teacher’s Manual. 

1. “The teacher should under- 





Stand the object of education. He 
should no longer contract its usefu!- 
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ness to the ignoble object of enabling 
inen to conduct the mere business of 
life. He should have a strong and 
clear perception of the truth, that 
the object of school education is not 
even principally to acquire knowledge 
but to form habits of mental industry, 
to train the mind to find pleasure in 
intellectual effort, and to inspire a 
love of knowledge for its own sake. 
9 


2, The teacher should be a good 
reader, able to make the hearer feel 
and perceive all that the author in- 
tended. ‘This however, is so rare a 
talent, that, until teachers’ semina- 
ries have been some time in opera- 
tion, it will be nearly in vain to 
look for it. 

3. He should be able to illustrate 
and simplify every thing he teaches, 
and, therefore, should have the pow- 
er of communicating his ideas with 
clearness and precision. He should 
know how to make children think, by | 
means of appropriate questions.— 
He should also be apt at finding means 
of rousing sluggishness, and correc- 
ting waywardness; of inciting the 
idle to diligence; of strengthening 
good principles where they exist; im- 
planting them where they are defi- 
cient, and, in all, forming habits of or- 
der, industry, patience and obedi 
ence. 


4. 


He should possess decision 
and firmness; patience and perseve- 
rance; uniformity of temper, and 
complete self-command. 


5. He should be pleasant and af- 
fectionate, and well qualified to svm- 
pathize with children. | Empty pro- 
fessions of interest and attachment 
will not succeed; children, in this re- 
spect, can not be deceived. There 
is nothing that so invariably begets 
its like,as love. If the teacher de- 
sires his pupils to love him,—and this 
is what every teacher should desire, 
—it is oniy necessary for him to love 
them, . He should always show, that 








he takes an interest in'their sports, 
and sometimes unbend, so far as to 
take a share in them. He should ap- 
pear gratified at their simple efforts 
to please by presenting a flower. an 
apple a cake, or any other token of 
regard; be willing to comply with 
every request, and to grant every 
indulgence, not incompatible with 
duty, or their own good; but firm in 
refusal, when compliance would be 
wrong. 


6. The moral character of the 
teacher should be unimpeachable, in 
every respect. He should bea pat- 
tern of neatness, and order; and, to 
crown all, and which, in fact, embra 
ces the whole matter, he should be a 
lover and_ steadfast follower. of 
Truru.” 


We present our readers with the following accoua 
of the exercises of a school meeting in Connecticut. 
It shows something of the methods which are adopted 
in that state to obtain the co-operation of the parents 
with the teachers and managers of schools, and to in- 
terest the scholars themselves. When we see such 
measures used, it may naturally be expected that the 
whole community will be aroused to the importance 
of the subject of education. 


From the Connecticut Common Schov! Journal, 


BERLIN. 
Kensington, or Third School Society* 


Dear Sr—The Common School 
Association of this place have direct- 
ed that a brief statement of the pro- 
gress of the cause among us the pres- 
ent season, together with an account 
of the very happy public meeting 
we held on Wednesday of this week, 
be forwarded to you. In obedience 
to this direction we would say, that 
meetings of the Association have been 
held as often as semi-monthly, com- 
mencing with the setting up of the 
schools in the Fall. The attendance 
has been generally full, and the exer- 
cises usually of a deeply interesting 


ry rs eee’ ; 
character, in. which the visiting com- 
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mittee, teachers, parents and others 
have taken part. At such meet- 
ings, the. mothers, In encouraging 
numbers have manifested their inter- 
est by attendance. We have had 
no address by any one from abroad, 
except on ene occasion by the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Commissioners 
for common schools. Previous to 
this address, meetings were held in 
each of the school districts, (conduct- 
ed by the committee and teachers 
acting in concert,) for the purpose of 
bringing the subject home to those 
mothers who could not, and fathers 
who would not, attend at the meet- 
ing house; and also to excite such 
an interest as to bring all out to the 
“Great Meeting.” : 
deed a great meeting. Although 
heldin the evening, and the snow 
was very deep, yet few of our 
oldest ‘people could remember 
seeing so large a congregation in 
this place. © That effort obviously 
gave anew and fresh impulse to the 
work. 


In the Blue Hills district, the 
school house has been elevated and 
another story added this past winter 
for the purpose of furnishing a sep- 
arate department for the smaller 
scholars under an: appropriate female 
teacher, The ground story has been 
finished after the best modern plan, 
with single and double desks, leaving 
a large open space in front, which 
is partly occupied by an elevated 
platform, on which are seats for reci- 
tation, and for visitors, as well as for 
the teacher. The school was held in 
the upper or old apartment during 
the first half of the season, after 
which, upon the completion of the 
new apartment, the school removed 
into it, and has occupied it to 
the present time. By changing from 
the old to the new plan, during the 
same term, with the same teacher & 
scholars, a fair test has been furnish- 


_ —, 


edof its great advantage over the 
old arrangement. 


And it is. only ' necessary 
to remark that the increase of 
ease, enjoyment, order, and the 
consequent improvement of all the 
interests of the school, have been 
greater than its most sanguine friends 
had anticipated. 


The teachers here also had meet- 
ings, at which the school committee 
by request have been ‘present, when 
each teacher in succession, detailed 
his plan of teaching, both as to. man- 





And it ‘was in-| 


ner and matter, as well as his mode 
of government: all of which was 
mutually and kindly discussed by 
|each of the teachers; and the com- 
imittee making such remarks and 
suggestions as they saw necessary 
and fit. These meetings have been 
followed by amutual visitation on the 
part of the teachers of all the schools. 
At. such times the text. book has 
been put into their hands, with the 
request that they would proceed to 
hear the recitation, and accompany 
it with such illustrations and remarks 
as they were accustomed to make in 
their own schools, Of thereat ad- 
vantage of the course above describ- 
ed, there is but one opinion among 
those who have pursued it in this 
society. Instead of creating asellish 
rivalry, it has been the means’ of 
stimulating each one to do his best, 
while he has labored in his associated 
capacity to elevate the whole; and 
it is but just to add, that the teach- 
ers have been aided and very much 
encoyraged by the counsel, sympa- 
thy, and kind attention of the visit- 
Ing committee. 


_ On the 18th inst. public meet- 
ing of all the schools was held at 
the church, and a happy day it 


proved to parents, teachers and chil- 
dren. 





Upon the arrival of the schools at 





Kensingson or Thjrd School Society. 





the meeting house, the music with | cheering them on to learning and vir- 


the bannérs were stationed on the 
steps, and the scholars, in procession, 
entered under the banners, and filled 
the body of the church, ‘The house 
was soon crowded, many being in 
attendance from neighbormg towns; 
indeed it is said by ihe pastor, Rev. 
Roy al Robbins, to have been the larg-! 
est congregation assembled in this! 
place since his ordination, 22 years 
since. The exercises were commenc- 





ed with prayer from the pastor, fol- 
lowed by singing froma farge choir 
under the direction of Mr. Hall of] 
Hartford. A concise and able re-| 
port of the present state of the| 
schaols by the visiting committee 
was read. A piece was then sung 
composed for the occasion by Rev. 
Mr. Robbins. The children were | 
next addressed by Jesse Olney, Esq. +9) 
of Southington. 


| 
| 


Music followed by 
the band from Worthington, who had | 
kindly volunteered their services for! 
the occasion. An address writien! 
for the occasion by Mrs. Willard, | 
‘was then read to the meeting, and 
listened to with deep and thrilling in-| 
terest. This was followed by other | 
addresses and interesting exercises. | 


ha 


tp 


pan © 


At the close of the meeting, re- 
freshments were passed to the chil- 
dren, when they Separated in high 
glee, in tie same order as they 
came, greatly pleased with the 
thought that there had been a etaat 
and high dzy on their account.— 
It is believed that. the iniorest 
of this occasion exceeded the high 
est anticipations of the old 
young. 


an 


aba 


d 


And why should not such occa- 
sions be “mare frequent? Why 
should not the sweet influence 
of music, the ignocent excitement 
of meeting together in the smiling 
presence of parents, friends, and 


; tue? 


Respectfully, &c., 
“ Isaac Burertt. 
Kensington, March 20, 1841. 





HYMN—By Rev. BE. Rozstxs. 


t 
We praise thee, Lord, a favored band, 
For happy homes and Freedom's !and, 
For Schools where learniug’s boon is given. 
And fanes that peint our hopes to heaven, 


It 
We bles: thee for our pilgrim sires, 
Who felt the love thy word inspires, 
And sought 10 rear on Lostile coast, 
Fair learning ’* Shrine—a,_ nation's boast. 


iit 
Jn danger’s paths they fearless trod, 
Apr rov'd of conscience, and of God, 
And ‘mid the forest and the foe, 
They toil’d, the seeds of truth tu sow. 


IV. 
T'o guard the plant with pious care, 
They spill’d their blood and pour'd their prayer, 
And for it sought a sure defence— 
The banner of Omnipotence. 


Vv. 
Ve, their glad offspring pledge our truth, 
In riper age, fn tender youth, 
To seek the blessing from above, 
On homes we prize, and schools we love. 
Vi. 
These seats of freedom—comimen achooje, 
Where mindsare trained by golden rules, 
Where sons of indigence and wealth 
May drink the streams cf social health 


VIL. 
We consecrate to thee this day: 
And in thy courts our vows we pay, 
That teachers and the taught shall share 
Dur faith ful aid and zealous care. 


Vitt. 
These schoo! we love, these fanes revere; 
We love our land to knowledge deer; 
Wene’er to truth will reereant be, 
But mind the laws and live to Thee. 





neighbors, 


he ‘shed over their path,: 
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i: The foliowing. extracts ere from the interesting 
eommunication above alluded to. It shoula he 
remarked that Mrs, W. was educated in the schools 
of Kensington, and commenced there Ler carter as u 
teacher. 


Perhaps there’ may be those here, 
who were the witnesses or even 
the subjects ot our earliest effort in 
education—which was made in a lit- 
tle school-house, within the precincts 
of the mulberry grove, in Worthing- 
ton street, in the summer of 1804; 
or during ‘he next summer, when | 
had a small select school of older 


boys and girls in the upper room of| 


my father’s house; or more probably, 
there may be those here, who were 
my pupils, when during the winter 
of 1805-6, I had the uncommon hon- 
or, (uncommon at that time for a fe- 
male) to keep the winter school, in 
what was then the south-west district 
of this parish, Whether it was four 
or five shillingsa week which I re- 
ceived on that occasion, as a reward 
formy labors, I have forgotten; but 
this remember well, whatever was 
stipulated was punctually and honor- 
ably paid—while those excellen: and 
amiable people, now passed from this 
to a better world, Mr. and Mrs. Bots- 
ford, gave me good board, (aid such 
kind attentions as money can not 
measure,) for three shillings a week; 
such was their public spirit in favor 
of the school. At the close of the 
term, for which Ihad engaged, i held 
a public examination, which parents 
with encouraging zeal attended,—and 
at which was present—one, whose 
memory is sacred to manyhere; one 
who was wont to be present wherev- 
er good was to be done—where ris- 
ing ambition was to be enccuraged, 
and children and youth to be watch- 
ed with parental care—one whose 
venerable form has been often seen 
in this house.of worship, as with an 
air at once solemn and graceful, he 
walked up that aisle, to Mount this 
pulpit. Who does not know by 


these tokens, the former beloved pas- 
tor of this society, the Rev. Benoni 
Upson. 
* 
My cotemporaries in age, will a- 
gree with me, that, since we were 
children, great changes, within our 
own observation have come over the 
spirit of the times. Neither money 
nor the desire of distinction was the 
god worshipped by our pilgrim fath- 
ers, or their more immediate descen- 
dants. All they wanted was enough 
_to supply the comforts of life; they 
were contented without its parade 
andluxury. Hence, he among them, 
| who inherited a sufficient quantity of 
“paternal acres,” to supply his mod- 
erate estimate of necessity, married 
early—perhaps so early that he out 
grew his wedding coal. As a large 
family of sons and daughters grew 
up around him, he found the avails of 
teaching the district school in the 
winter, (a time when his business did 
not require him) a matter of pecuni- 
ary convenience; and as this was 
| the case with numbers, none but the 
| best qualified could obtain this desir- 
ed post. ‘there was also some com- 
petition for the summer schools a- 
mong the young women of the best 
families, and it was no inconsidera- 
ble honor to a young lady to be invi- 
ted to take “the school,” much more 
to keep it—and to keep it well. 


There was no enquiry how to ele- 
vate the social position of teachers; 
for those among the most clevated, 
not only for natural and acquired en 
dowments, but their standing in so- 
ciety, kept the schools in their neigh- 
borhood, and that neighborhood was 
but a larger family; each possessing 
a knowledge of the others affairs, 
and a quick sympathy m the weil or 
ill being or doing of aii the others, 
oldand young. The meeting house 
was the hallowed spot ‘where this 
large family .met, to worship with 
deep solemnity their Heavenly Fath- 


* * * * 
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er; and to listen with profound rev- 
erence to him, whom they all recog- 
nized as their earthly one. My own 
memory reaches not back to the per- 
fection of that order of society.— 
The time was, when the clergyman 
entered, the whole congregation rose 
and stood, till he had adjusted him- 
self in his pulpit. But well dol re- 
member, when a child at school, du- 
ring our play hour it was said, “Mr. 
Fenn is coming!” “there is Mr. Up- 
sou!” every urchia of us stopt short 
in our play, and immediately repair- 
ed to the road side to make a double 
file for him to pass between, and as 
he passed, we made in the heart as 
well as in gesture profound obeisance. 
And the countenance, the polite, yet 
endearing manner of the good man 
as he passed, showed that he had for 
us “a father’s yearning breast.”— 
And one method in which he mani- 
fested this, was bv his coming often 
to visit us inour schools. Nor could 
things have ‘gone materially wrong, 
(according to the standard of those 
days) without his knowledge and con- 
sequent prevention: for he had pow- 
er to do; and that made it worth his 
while to know—and by common 
sympathy every thing appertaining 
to the school, the common nursery of 
the children was known to all, that 
is, every thing they considered it 
vest they should be informed of. 
ut woe tothe reckless wight, who 
being flogged at school should go 
home and tell! His father would 
give him the second flogging to go to 
bed upon; because of his rule, that 
if his children conducted so as to be 
punished at schoul, he would punish 
them at home; and the third he got 
from the school master, as a morning 
bitter, because he had told tales out 
of school! 


Modern improvement may scout 
at this, and when the reign of uni- 
versal peace shall come, then perhaps 
every thing like severity in discipline, 


may be done away; but we have be- 
fore us this fact, plain and undeniable. 
It was schools like these, that form- 
ed the menof the American Revolu- 
tion, aye, and the women too; a 
race of moral and intellectua. giants, 
such as history can no where else 
find. 


ln these schools, the children learn- 
ed well the common branches of 
reading and writing, and something 
of arithmetic. We have seen how 
thoroughly the*important affair of 
school government was managed; 
there being, in those days, family 
government to begin with. We see, 
too, what entire confidence was re- 
posed in the teachers by the parents; 
and this by consequence proves the 
moral and intellectual dignity of their 
characters taken as a body. 


* * * * * 


The school house was a place rude 
of structure; but be it remembered, 
it was fully as good as the dwelling 
houses. The children were not en- 
ervated by luxuries at home. They 
came of a cold winter morning, 
trooping along, with the ruddy glow 
of health and exercise. The boys 
had fed the cattle, and the girls had 
milked the cows, and made the beds 
in rooms which no fire place or stove 
had ever disturbed; and now the 
bounding pulse of life beat high and 
Strong in their veins; and they mind- 
ed little the unwarmed condition of 
the meeting-house on Sunday, or the 
whistling of the wind through the 
crevices of the school-house on week- 
days. They had learned “tv endure 
nardness as good soldiers.”. Even 
the little children had begun to learn 
the same lesson. If no backs were 
provided for the seats in school,neither 
were there any at home to the blocks 
in the ample chimney corners, upon 
which these favored ones-wete priv- 
ileged to sit. 





In the moral and intellectual tone 
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to be given to the youth, there was 
no’ neutralizing differences o: influ- 
ences imparted by teachers on one 
side; and parents on the other; for all 
were of the same mind. All upheld 
truth and right with solemnity, and 
with severity of discipline. Or if 
an exception existed in the commn- 
nity of some “notorious evil liver,” 
whose example would tend to per- 
vert his children, they were brought 
into the school, and there was taught 
. the virtues they failed of acquiring at 
-home. All learned there to regard 
2 lie, with stern abhorrence; and to 
lookupon a violation of another’s 
Zights, as. an awfu! offence, demand- 
ing the lash of vindictive justice.— 
And in the cases of transgression 
. which were brought up for trial in the 
schools, when they were kept by such 
men as the Franklins, the Adamses 
and the Shermans, the children were 
taught by the decisions made, and 
the reasons given, to perceive not 
only the nature and ill-desert of 
transgression against law; but what 
those circumstances in actyal con- 
duct are, which deserve chastisement. 


Such were the days of our fathers. 
We could not recall themif we would 
—we would not if we could. 

* * * * * 


In the work of amendment of which 
all, even the least faulty, are suscep- 
tible, it were desirable, in so far as 
the purp»se of a general renovation 
is borne upon the mind, to begin and 
with energy, in that place where 
there is least to amend. as that might 
soonest and easiest be made a model 
forthe others. With this view, there 
isnot, as faras Iam able to judge, any 
school society where a trial might be 
‘made with better hopes ofsuccess than 
here. I have had opportunity, how- 
ever,of but visiting one of the schools. 
But there was in that school, perfect 
order, and such union between the 
teachers and the. pupils in matters 
of government as there is between 








the mind andthe members. The one 
wills, and the others perform that 
will, quickly, silently, and singly or 
simultaneously, according to the di- 
rection received, All, the least, as 
well as the largest scholars, gave ev- 
idence that all had been impartially 
and diligently taught. \I examined 
a small class in physical geography, 
which would have done credit toany 
academy. The class had no knowl- 
edge that a stranger was to examine 
them, aud hence had nothing but 
their acquaintance with the subject 
to depend on. Their examination 
was extensive and minute, and the 
questions put im every variety of 
form. That classI would fearlessly 
produce anywhere as a specimen of 
faithfulness and ability in teaching.— 
But this teacher it must be remem- 
bered had a small school, in number 
not more than one-fourth of ordinary 
district schools; and she has taught 
the pupils probably. four, times as 
much as she would have done, had 
her school been the ordinary size.—. 
And itis in the great size. of the 
schools, and small number of teach- 
ers, that there is found one of the 
grand difficulties to be overcome in 
making your common schools places 
in which these precious children 
should improve, not waste, the very 
seed time of a.mortal life, which is 
itself a seed time for eternity. Me- 
thinks I hear the enquiry, what shall 
be done to prevent it? To me it ap- 
pears evident that there are ways, 
and those perfectly within the pow- 
er of your community, perfectly 
practicable, requiring not great out- 
says in woney. but action public sen- 
timent and united aclion. ‘There is 
a power in society little thought of, 
because it is in some measure new. 
Could I at once infuse into the minds 
of those who are almost ready to 
despair of the cause of common 
schools, (seeing how much is to be 
done, and how little is doing)my own, 
views of what might be accomplish- 
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ed by this unobserved force, I should 
receive the same smile from them as 
he would from the director of a train 
of unmoved cars, who should point 


out an engine that would complete 


i 





—- 


ness, that would spare y 


oa) 
momentary pang, at the expense ot 
lasting injury, or it may be, of finalt 
ruin. If men cannot always.be gov- 
erned without ‘he aid of prisuns and 


the needed impetus and set them off. | fetters; if all the appeals of God to 
This power is that of a community our reason and conscience and inter- 
of educated women, ‘acting in their | est so often prove ineffectual to res- 
associated capacity. I do not hesi-| train us from, the way of the trans- 
tate to say that this force might send | gressor, till He “put forth His hand 
forward the common school train in | @nd touch our bone and our flesh;” 
higher style than it has ever moved | you cannot doubt that there may. be 
before, in this countryor any other. | “foolishness bound up in the heartof 
Happy ‘should I be, and ‘proud of @ “child,” which the “rod of correc 
my native town, could I sce it lead- | tion” alone is able to drive far from 
ing the way ina great national im-/ him. 
provement; and I fully believe it is} Tn storing the minds of the young, 
in you~ power, with a blessing from |‘ eorrect School Education has a most 
Her, without whose approving smile |jmportant instrumentality." But, 
nothing can prosper. Should the | alas! the great deficiency that exists 


. ° ° be P . 
men begin, invite and secure the co- | in this department, through our coun- 


operation of the women, then would try generally, is one of the heavy 
the children,—yes, the children—'cglamities of society. You will a- 
catch the spirit, and forward the !eree with me, that the teacher to 
cause with all their youthful enthusi-! whom is confided the rising genera- 
asm. Thus would your whole pop-|tion, ought to be a man of the best 


ulation be happily united in a cause | standing in society, for wisdom and 
which is recommended by every con-| piety: aman who, both by precept 
sideration whe ther ofinte rest or duty. | and example, will train the young “to 
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In the use of motives be patient 
and persevering ; and be sure that you 
employ them in theiv proper order. 
Never resort to bodily pain as a mo- 
tive, till all the higherand nobler mo- 


fear God and keep his ‘command- 
ménts,” as well as instruct them in 
‘useful literature. It ought to be con- 
tinually on the minds, both of the 
master and the scholars, that the 
‘whole process of literary. education 
|is amatter secondary to the forma- 





tives have failed to effect your pur-| tion of correct principles and moral 
pose. Appeal first to the approba-| habits. By the pollution-of badin- 
tion of God, to the sense of duty, to | struction, bad example,and bad socie- 


the generous feglings—-gratitude, 
love, kindness—and to the happiness 
of virtue and the miseries of vice.— 
In the last resort; and. then only, 
have recourse to punishments. In 
case of necessity, scruple not to use 
them, & to use them till your purpose is 
effected. When achoiceof motives is 
left to you, select the purest the high- 
est; but, in no case,.as you value the 
character and happiness of your off 
spriag, in no.case suffer your purpose 
to be frustrated by a pitiful week. 


ty at school, many pious parents.have 
to impute their failure in the religious 
education of their children. _A fear- 
ful responsibility rests upon-society 
generaily, and on every individualin 
it, for the correction of this evil.— 
It is hardly possible that) education 
can be what it ought to be, until-Com- 
mon Schools are greatly.reformed.— 
And the proper. corrective; consists 
in giving adequate compensation, and 
countenance to teachers duly quali- 
fied, and employing no other. 
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Training of Females, F 


That mental cultivation which isthe 
result of ataste for reading, is,gener- 
ally speaking, more necessary to the 
usefulness and respectability of wom- 
en thanofmen. Numerous opportuni- 
ties for observation are presented to 
the latter, by their intercourse with 
the world; and those who are public- 
ly educated, are, of course, more 
conversant with books than females 
are, who, after passing a few years 
at school, are generaliy, from the ve- 
ry nature of their occupations. pre- 
vented from continuing the system- 
atic cultivation of their minds. Itis 
too commonly the case, that parents 
congratulate themselves upon the en- 
tire discharge of their duty, in ref- 
erence to the mental improvement of 
their daughters, when they have giv- 
en them a good school education.— 
Important as this is, it is not all that 
is requisite for the cultivation of the 
mind. She, who, with circumscrib- 
ed opportunities of attending school, 
devotes her leisure moments, and the 
hours which can be spared from other 
duties, to the reading of useful books, 
will acquire more information, and 
possess more practical knowledge, 
than the best taught female who has 
no taste for solid reading. 

One of the most intelligent and 
lovely women that ever adorned so- 
ciety, was deprived of going to school 


when a child, in consequence of the {7 


prejudicesagainst her father’s politi- 
cal opinions. The circumstance 
compelled ‘her to depend upon her 
own efforts, and such occasional in- 
struction as could be given her by a 
mother and sisters, who were sufler- 
ing bitterly under the calamities of 
war. When relating these facts to 
a friend, she said that she was never 
but once so unhappy that she could 
not be consoled by a book; and ad- 
ded, “The Spectator educated me.” 


A knowledge of domestic duties is 
an essential part of the education of 


females. Whether their station re- 
quires their actual labor or not, the 
should understand the economical, 
neat, and regular arrangement of 
household concerns. Ii they ever 
become wives, the good order and 
peace of their families will greatly 
depend upon their skilful and consid- 
erate superintendance. I will not 
affirm that this humble branch of 
knowledge is generally undervalued; 
but isthere not danger, that an ex- 
clusive appropriation of the years of 
early youth to study, may prevent 
our daughters from being sufficiently. 
interested in these employments ev-- 
er to give them due attention? A 
Lady may be very sensible, very ac- 
complished, very elegant and very 
| religious; but if she is ignorant of 
her appropriate duties, she hazards 
the happiness and usefulness of her- 
self and her family. 











The Golden Rule. 


Our Saviour’s golden rule will be 
understood by children almost as 
soon as they are {capable of teazing 
each other in the manaer above des- 
cribed; and after they have learned 
to repeat it, it is surprising with what 
facility they will apply it to their 
own conduct, and thdt of others. [ 
once heard alittle girl of four years 
and a half, whilej playing with her 
younger brother, say to him, “Shall 
tell you the meaning of the golden 
rule?” She then repeated it, and 
said, “This means, that [ must be 
just as kind and obliging te you, asI 
should like to have you be to me.— 
Do you understand whot is meant by 
doing good to them that hate you?” 
He replied,‘ No.” “Then I will tell 
you. If.any one is very unkind to 
you, you must be very kind to him. 
Do you understand now?” “Yes,” 
was the answer. Condescending 
Savior, I thank thee that so many of 
thy: holy precepts are adapted to the 





understanding of a little child! 
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Necessity of being Understood. 


Lay it downas a first principle, in 
all your instructions, that you must 
he understood. The habit of taking 
words for things—of admitting prop- 
ositions to the mind, which distinct- 
ly convey no truth, and, of course, 
take nohold of the mind, is one of 
the worst of all habits. It not only 
fails to exercise and invigorate the 
understanding; but it also tends to 
stupify the intellectual faculties, and 
to destroy their tone. It is this, 
more than almost any thing else, that 
leads to the fatal habit of hearing and 
reading the Bible and listening to 
all religious instructions, with so lit- 
tle true conception of divine truth, 
and so deadly an apathy to the con- 
dition and interests of the soul._— 
Who, that has reflected on himself, 
or looked around upon a Christian 
congregation, gathered, for their sol- 
emn worship, about the altar of God, 
to which cling so many bright, en- 
dearing, awful associations, has not 
thought with astonishment, what 
beautiful, what sublime, what amaz- 
ing truths, every Sabbath enter our 
ears, in the burning words of Inspi- 
ration, with scarcely more effect up- 
on the heart, the imagination, or the 
intellect, than if we had been deaf 
from our birth?’ Who must not re- 
gret, that words should ever have be- 
come, to him, so unnaturally divorc- 
ed from things? What Christian 
would not look with ardent anticipa- 
tion for a period, when the language 
of the Bible should carry home the 
thoughts, the high conceptions, the 
momentous truths, of the Bible, to 
every understanding? O, what a 
different being would short-sighted, 
undiscerning man, then appear to 
himself! What new visions, what 
new prospects, would open upon 
him! What new feelings would 
move him! And who shall say how 
much mav be done to produce such 
a revolution in the world, by trein- 





ing the vouthtul mind to.an habitual 
association of the signs ot thought 
with thoughts themselves. 





Physica! Training. 


To the first part of education be- 
longs the proper management of the 
body in infancy, so as to give it the 
best advantages for health and vigor. 
This is impoitant, not merely for the 
sake of the well-being of the body, 
but also on account of the soul, 
which is so much under the influence 
of the body. If the body be disor- 
dered, the mind is sure in some way 
to be affected by it. If you expect 
a sound mind, you must take care to 
have a sound body; and this will re- 
quire, from early infancy, a proper 
management of aliment, of exercise, 
clothing, sleep, and every thing on 
which the well-being of the body de- 
pends. Essential mismanagement in 
these particulars often brings death, 
or entails debility “through life; and 


what is still worse, not unfrequently 
subjects the soul to the demoralizing, 
and darkening influence of deranged 


feelings and depraved appetites, 
which subsequent. education will be 
scarcely able to overcome. It is thus 
that a foundation is often laid fora 
total miscarriage of education before 
any error is suspected. 


‘This demonstates the inmense im- 
portance of having all persons quali- 
fied, by previous instruction, for the 
part they are called to perform in so- 
ciety. The proper rearing and man- 
agement of infants, so as in the best 
possible manner to promote their 
bodily vigor, and influence the happy 
developement of their intellectual 
and moral faculties, is a part of fe- 
male education of vast consequence, 
which is yet in its infancy; and until 
itis properly cultivated, many of 
the human race must be the victims 
of much disaster, both temporal-and 
eternal. 
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¥riuciples on which Schools are Sap 
Portea in Massachusetts. 


From the 4th Annual report of 
the Boardof Education. 


On inspecting the laws of the Com- 
monwealth, which provide for pub- 
lic instruction, two grand features 
stand conspicuously forth, viz: that 
the benefits ofa common schooi educa- 
tion shall be brought within the reach 
of every child in the state, howéver 
poors and that the property of the 
state shall suppart asystem of schools 
adequate to confer this universil ed- 
ucation. These provisions are fun- 
damental and organic. They have 
been in existence from the very in- 
fancy of the colony,—a period of a- 
bout two centuries,—during all which 
time the statute dook furnishes no in- 
stance of their repeal or modifica- 
tion. The mode of administration 


has been changed, but not the origi- 
nal basis of the system. The prin- 
ciples have reigned supreme, through- 


out, that thé property of the citizens, 


whether they represented children or |: 


not, should support the schools; and 
that all children, whether they repre- 
sented property or not, should pos- 
sess the means of education. 


» * * * * 


The theory of public instruction, 
in this commonwealth, as deduced 
from the statue book, and as it gener- 
ally exists in the minds of the peo- 
ple, assorts or distributes the instruc- 
tion, under two heads:—first, that of 
the Incorporated Academy, and sec- 
ond, that of the. Common School.— 
‘Lhe general sphere or office of the 
incorporated academy, is to prepare 
students for college, or to give to 
them such specific instruction in ad- 
vanced studies, as qualifies for some 
department of educated labor. But 
the institutions’ for common educa- 
tion have a wider,—a_ universal 
sphere of action: They are design: 








ed, like the common blessings of hea- 
ven, to encompass all;-so that every 
child that is born antongst us, shall ax 
truly be said to be born into a world 
of intellectual and moral, as into a 
world of natural light;—not a world 
where a few splendid beams fall upon 
a féw favored eyes, while others are 
involved in darkness, but where a 
broad expanse of light spreads over 
and glows around all. Our theory 
of education proceeds upon the sup- 
position that every child will have 
too many duties to perform in after- 
life, not to begin to prepare for them 
even before he has any conception 
what they are to’be; and that he will 
have too many dangers and tempta- 
tions to encounter and to repel, not 
to begin to provide against them e- 
ven before he is apprized that they 
lie in ambush about his path. For 
these grand purposes the Common 
School was established, whose very 
name proclaims its eulogy. 





‘“Intimately connected with this 
subject is the cultivation of a sense 
of justice. Opportunities daily oc- 
cur, ina family of young children, 
for teaching them the obligations of 
justice; and no pains should be spar- 
ed, and no suitable occasion omited, 
to enforce upon them the respect due 
to each othersrights. The snatch- 
ing of a plaything from its owner 
ought neverto be winked at, or over- 
looked. The offender should not on- 
ly be reminded of the impropriety of 
his conduct, but of the sin of taking 
from another that which is not his— 
They should also be made. to feel 
that they have no right to play with 
or to use each other’s toys, without 
the consent of the owner; and lest 
you should by example counteract 
the influence of precept, always re- 
store toa child thatof which you may 
have deprived him by way of correc< 


tion.” 
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THE COMMON sCHOOL ADVvocaTE. 








Obstacles to Our Success. 


An influential and intelligent citi- 
zen was asked to subscribe for the 
Common Schoo! Advocate. He sub- 
scribed, remarking at the same time, 
that “he took it, not becuse he cared 
anything about the paper himself, but 
simply to encourage the enterprise.” 
Another person who is one of our 
wealthiest citizens, and has occupied 
important stations in the common- 
wealth, when asked to subscribe, re- 
plied, “I can not affordtodo it. 1 
must be just before I am_ generous. 
It is as much as I can do to pay my 
debts, and therefore I can not spare 
a doilar just now for any thing.”— 
Soch excuses might be greatly multi. 
plied. They indicate the difficulties 
which lie in the way of those who'wish 
to do any thing to further the cause 
of education. Men who have them. 
selves enjoyed the denefits of educa- 
tion,think it would be an act of generos- 
on their part to sustain an education 
ity paper by asubscription of one dol- 
larjayear. They even avow that they 
feel no interest in the success of such 
undertakings, and if they do sub. 
Scribe, it issimply because they do 
not like to refuse to encourage such 
things in their own state or vicinity. 
Butif this feeling of indifference exists 
jn the minds of so many in the state, 
who from their standing in society, 
ought to be the zealous friends of 
education, it only shows in a more 
striking point of view, the duty of 
those whe are really in earnest, the 
friends of Popular Education.— 
Such men must ‘be willing to make 
exertions and sacrifices to enlighten 


and influence public sentiment.— 
While the great mass of the people 
are careless and indifferent whether 
the means of general education are 
within their reach or not, very littl, 
can be accomplished to increase the 
number and usefulness of‘our schools 
or elevate the intellectual character 
of our population. 


But says one who has been for 
years a devoted teacher in thisstate, 
“the man who undertakes toarouse 
public sentiment in this community, 
on the subject of education, and lead 
the people to act systematically, is 
undertaking an herculean task—al- 
most a hopeless one.” ‘This we ac- 
knowledge is true; but does it there- 
fore follow that we should sit dowp 
quietly and do nothing? We profess 
to believe in the importance of some- 
thing being done to awaken an in- 
terest in the community on this sub- 
ject, andif the work be attended 
with difficulty, that very difficulty ig 
an argument in favor of increased 
exertion. The necesnary changes 
in the public sentiment will not take 
place without something to produce 
them. The same measures. which 
affect public opinion on other sub- 
jects, will do thesame inthis. If all 
those throughout the state who are 
sincerely desirous of promoting this 
noble cause, should unite their exer. 
tions and exhibit the same activity 
and zeal that has been displayed on 
the subject of politics, or internal 
improvements, or many others of 
still lessimportanee, we should soon 
See such changes taking» place in 
the opinions of the people at large as 
would render the introduction of ev 
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Praiseworthy Examples: 





ery desirable improvement, perfect. 
vy easy. Only let the friends of this 
cause write about it, introduce it at 
public meetings in their speeches» 
preach on it from the pulpit, talk of 
it among their friends and neighbors, 
as they do on other important sub- 
jects that interest their feelings, 
and the difficulties that surround it 
will speedily vanish away, and leave 
the road of improvement free from 
obstructions. 





Praiseworthty Examples- 

Inthe year 1836, the “Common 
School Assistant,” a monthly paper 
for |the improvement of common 
school Education, was started in the 
State of New-York. It soon acquir- 
ed avery extensive circulation, and 
became highly useful by circulating 
information concerning common 
schools, and promoting useful im- 
provements in them. We insert be- 
low a few paragraphs from that pa- 
pert, as instances of the noble co-op- 
eration of liberal and enlightened 
citizens of that;State, with the Edi- 
tor,and also the means through 
which its circulation became so ex- 
tensive. 





Buffalo, April 23, 1836. 

Dear Srr—I consider it a privilege 
to contribute $100 towards the cir- 
culation of your paper, which I trust 
will be the means of awakening pub- 
lic sentiment to the deep importance 
to our country at least, of @ thor- 
ough system of common education. 
Send your P per far and wide, and 
_ call. upon the wealthy and_philan- 

thropic of our State to provide the 
means. Light is needed upon this 











subject; and | trust you are qualified 
to shed its rays upon this hitherto 
neglected subject. 
With respect, 
H. PRATT. 





“James G. King, of New-York city 
has made a donation to this paper 
of $400, that a copy may be sent for 
one year to every school in Chau- 
tauque, Cattaraugus, Allegany, 
Broome, Steuben, Delaware, ock- 
land and Orrange counties, with the 
hope that the districts, after seeing 
the paper, will be induced to sub- 
scribe for it. Each district will find 


its numbers in the nearest post of- 
fice.” 





Ballston, July 16, 1836. 
To Joun Orvitte Taytor: 


, , .. Dear Sir—With our 
universal suffrage we must have uni- 


versal knowledge, virtue and temper- 
ance, to sustain our institutions.— 
Within the last eight years, full thir- 
ty millions of temperance documents 
have been scattered throughout the 
United States; these, with other 
means, have been blessed by the Al- 
mighty in effecting a vast and bene- 
ficial change in the habits of our 
whole people, and producing a con- 
viction almost universal, that alco- 
hol, as a beverage, is never useful, but 
always hurtful. This change is, in 
my judgment, now saving the people 
of these United States, directly or 
indirectly, over 100 million of dollars 
each year, producing an amount of 
prosperity unequalled in the history 
of the world. I believe that your 
paper is destined toopen the way and 
do for education what temperance 
publications have done for that great 
cause. As you will have neither in- 





terest, appetites, fashion, or  preju- 
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dices to contend with, every judi- 
cious effort will be viewed with favor 
by the people at large. During a 
recent tour of over 4,000 miles, 
through many states, I have noticed 
adeep solicitude on the part of the 
intelligent, on the subject of educa- 
tion, especially the improvement of 
common schools, which your paper 
aims at. All that is wanted is infor- 
mation; and the extended circulation 
of the “Common School Assistant,” 
is well calculated to give it; and to 
the new states will be of vast impor- 
tance. I mentioned the paper to 
many individuals interested in the 
subject, while on my tour. But few 
had seen or heard of it. ‘That its 
value may be more extensively 
known, you may circulate, at my ex- 
pense, 20,000 of your next number, 
directing them to those individuals 
throughout the Union, who you may 
think would be mostlikely to circulate 
and take steps to secure subscribers 
for its future circulation, The char- 
acter of the gentlemen whose names 
appear at the head of the paper, will 
inspire the public with confidence as 
to its character. 
J am, dear sir, truly yours, 


E. C. DELAVAN. 


At this period of pecuniary 
embarrasment, it could not reasona_ 
bly be expected, that such an amount 
could well be contributed to 
any benevolent object as in the 
prosperous season of 1836. Still 
something might be done, and we in- 
vite the attention of the intelligent 
and liberal minded citizens of Illinoi§ 
to this subject, that they may de for 
it whatever their sense of its impor- 
tance warrants. — 





“The wealth of Massachusetts always has 
been and always will ba, she uznp of her children; 
and good scheols are a treasure, a thousand told 
more Precious than all the gold and silver of 
Mexico and Peru.°—Gev, Everett: 





Influence of Education on National 
Prosperity. 

A useful lesson on this subject may 
be drawn from the present condition 
of the differet states of our Union. 
It is a subject well worthy the atten- 
of legislators, public men, and citi. 
zens generally. It may be noted 
as a remarkable fact, that those states 
where 2 good system of Common 
School education has existed for a 
long period of years, and where we 
may naturally suppose that general 
intelligence is most widely diffused 
among the people, are now in the 
best condition as to public credit, fi- 
nance, and the prosperity of business 
generally. Where do we find the 
greatest depreciation of state stocks, 
and the greatest prostration of pub- 
lic credit? It is in such states as Illi" 
nois, Indiana, and some of the south” 
ern states, where the subfect of gen 
eral education has hitherto received 
little or no attention. 


Where do we find suspended 
banks and the greatest derangements 
in the currency, producingnot mere- 
ly great embarrassmeuts in carrying 
on the operations of government, but 
injuring the business of every fam- 
ily in the land? These things also 
we find in the same states that have 
most neglected to provide their peo-. 
ple with the means of instruction. 


In some of the New England 
states the policy of sustaining the 
expense of universal education from 
the property of the community, 
has prevailed almost from their first 
Settlement. 
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In New York also the principle 
has been established and acted on 
for many years past; and iu those 
states we may look for the natural 
results of the system. And we find 
that amid the embarrassments which 
have swept over the whole commer- 
cial world, those states have general- 
ly maintained their credit to a good 
degree, unimpaired,—their banks 
have continued to pay specie while 
all around them have suspended;— 
in some instances their stock is even 
now above par, and in most cases is 
worth double as much as the stocks 
of the other states which have been 
referred to. 


These results can easily be ac- 
counted for. A community of intel- 
ligent, well educated, thinking men, 
arenot likely to be easily misled, like 
the population that is grossly igno- 
rant or but half edcated. They 
are able to understand the character 
and tendency ofa public measure,— 
they know something of the nature 
of banking and the way it affects 
their business,—they are not so apt 
to be deceived by flattering pros- 
pects of gain from the uncertain re- 
sults of speculation, or seduced by 
projects of state aggrandizement in 
advance of their meansand dispropor- 
tioned to their wants and resources, 
Even if the legislature of such a 
state were inclined to introduce any 
measure of a questionable nature, 
the citizens are every way able to 
understand the subject, to discuss its 
merits rationally, and check unwise 
and extravagant projects. 


This is a subject that might be 
greatly extended. It is obvious that 
in a country where every importan t 
measure is brought directly before 





the people, there can be no safety to 
the state, no permanency in public 
policy, unless the people well under- 
stand the course they are pursuing. 


The following extract from the 
message of the Governor of Con- 
necticut in 1840, affords an excellent 
illustration of the above remarks.— 
It exhibits a most gratifying view of 
the condition of that state, and we 
may well pardon a little state pride 
which the Governor seems to indulge 
in, when we notice the many substan- 
tial evidences of the prosperity of 
Connecticut, which he points 
out. 


“In surveying the affairs of the 
State, I perceive but few subjects 
which demand your particular at- 
tention. Our territory is small; our 
laws and institutions few, uniform 
and without complexity. The con- 
cerns and interests of the state are 
for the most part well understood by 
the representatives of the people.— 
We resemble an industrious, econom-- 
ical and well regulated family, pre- 
senting a republic which secures 
more good, and avoids more evil, than: 
any other political community of an: 
cient or.modern times. Allthe pub: 
lic statutes now in force after two 
hundred years of legislation are com-. 
prised in a single volume. Our an- 
nual expenses do not exceed eighty 
thousand dollars, one third of which 
is raised from the avails of stock 
which fell to this state upon closing 
the accounts of the American Revo- 
lution. The State owes nothing; 
possesses a school fund of more than 
two millions of dollars, well invested 
and yielding annually, the sum of 
$113,000, or one dollar and thirty- 
five cents to every child betweea the 
ages of four and sixteen; and the 
state is without disbursements or su- 
perintendence of public works; em- 
ploys but few officers, yet enjoys the 
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stituted by the state. ‘I 
der alike supervision, are in the main, 
safely and judiciously conducted, ana 
after a careful and thorough scruti- 
ny by the Bank Commissioners, re- 
cently closed, are ascertained, as I 
am informed withdut exception, to 
be solvent and safe. 





The State Pris- | 
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and place of meeting, and send out 
an invitation under their own names, 
itis all that is necessary. {Ep. 


Teachers’ Associations. 

To the Editor of the Il. C. S. A. 

Dear Sir—I, for one, am gratified 
to observe that your paper has be- 
come an advocote for union and 
friendiy discussion among teachers. 
As Sangamon is one of the oldest 
counties in the state, and Springfield 
the Capital, it is certainly proper 
that a beginning in the organization 


on, with 205 prisoners at this time, is ‘of teachers’ associations should be 


found to answer every purpose which 
its early advocates anticipated, and 
has become, not only a suitable re- 
ceptacle for our offenders, but a 


source of income to the state, having | 
for the last year vielded a sum ex- 
Whether any, and | 


ceeding $8000. 
if any, what alterations are called for 
in the system of the work hitherto 
adopted, to meet the complaints and 
remove the injuries suffered by wor- 
thy mechanics, | submit to your care- 
fal and attentive consideration.” 





We have received the following 
communication from “A Teacher,” 
responding to our suggestions in our 
last number, respecting “Teachers” 
Associations.” With regard to ourcor 
respondent's suggestion: that this orga- 
nization should embrace ‘eachers on 
ly, there would be agreat difficulty 
from the small number of teachers 
that would be able to unite in it; 
whereas if parents and others feel- 
ing an interest in the matter were 
invited, a much larger number 
would be likely to attend. There 
are a number of persons who have 
formerly been teachers, whose expe- 
rience might be of essential service. 

As to the manner of getting up 
the association,—if a few teachers 
will meet together, fix upon the time 





attempted here. ‘the forming of 
such alliances among the teachers of 
the state will be an efficient step 
towards the erection of the whole 
body into a class professional,—a 
consummation greatly to be desired 
It is time that those who pursue a 
calling so useful, and, in the eye ot 
reason and Jehovah, invested with 
more numerous and solemn respon- 
sibilities than most others,—should 
arise to assert and maintain the dig- 
nity of their pursuit in the presence 
of their fellow men. 


It is the interest, not only of 
teachers themselves that such organ- 
izations should prevail amongst them, 
but also of the community, of the 


taught. The standard of fitness for 
the profession will be elevated; con- 
tinued accessions of knowledge in 
the branches taught and discipline of 
schools will be realized by each 
teacher, from intercourse with his 
brethren; aliterary and moral char- 
acter may be established, greatly pro- 
motive of their influence;—and tend- 
ing to inspire in the minds of youth 
ahigher veneration and more lively 
regard for the peaceful and ennobling 
pursuit of learning and virtue. 

I beg leave to suggest, sir,. that 
the organization contemplated con 
sist only of teachers, 

A TEACHER. 

Springfield Nov. 10, 1841. 
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Tho following extracts are from 
the report of the sub-committee of 
visitors on the condition of the win- 
ter schools for 1839-40 in Goshen, 
Connecticut. The Editor of the 
Connecticut Common School Jour- 
nal (from which we make the ex- 
tracts) remarks of the report. 


*It is a very minute and faithful ex- 
hibition of the state of the schools, 
as regards the teacher, the appear- 
ance of the several classes, and the 
names of the best scholars in each 
class; also as to the interest of the 
inhabitants of the district, in schools. 
The report was drawn up by the 
Rev. Grant Powers, read in ful 
town meeting, and excited a good 
degree of interest. Let such re- 
ports be prepared and read, then 
published and circulated in every 
family, or else read in every district 
ata special meeting warned for this 


purpose, and in a few years time 
there would be a living, active in- 
terest infused into all our school op- 
erations.” 
District No. 4. 
er, scholar, or parents, receive any 


Neither teach- 


credit for faithfulness here. The 
following extract is sufficiently plain. 
“On the 5th of March, I was called 
to visit the school a second time.— 
On entering the house, the first thing 
which attracted my notice was a pile 
of skates lying in one corner of the 
room;—lI think there were six pairs, 
ready for any emergency, like so ma- 
ny fire buckets, only wanting the u- 
sual motto—“Pro bono publico.” 
My first concern was to find a seat 
in the room out of the current of air 
which passed almost directly through 
it without obstruction; for there 
were no less than seven lights bro- 
ken, and two or three of them whol- 
ly gone. Abating the cold, howev- 
er, the scholars were cheerful and 


happy, and ‘enjoyed the liberty of 
speech, as we all do under the only 
Republic in the world. It was a cold 
and windy day, and the teacher was 
employed a considerable portion of 
her time in poking up and beating 
some green wood, that would not 
burn, in a machine! which once pos- 
sessed the attributes of a stove, but 
that day had long passed by. The 
young lady, however, did not ‘com- 
plain, but rather spoke as though she 
had much to be thankful for, as her 
situation was far more comfortable 
than it had been, for some of the 
time,she said ‘she had had no wood 
atall.’ But as the examination pro- 
ceeded, the fire continued to decline, 
and the cold pervaded every part of 
the house. One scholar after anoth- 
er left his seat, and sought refuge 
near the stove, until all were there 
except one little girl, whom I saw 
shivering in tears at a remote part 
of the house. By my request, she 
gathered with the group around the 
yet lingering sparks of vital motion.” 
District No. 6. The teache 
Mr. E. D. P., passed a fine eniibina’ 
tion. ‘This school has certainly ris- 
en 50, if not 75per cent. this winter: 
and there is increasing interest in it 
with the parents, as you may see in 
their attendance on examinations. 
They gave Mr. P. twenty-two dol- 
lars per month for four months.— 
Mr. P. isan excellent teacher, very 
accurate, and I could discover no de- 
fect, unless it is the want of a little 
vinegar where sweet will not do.— 
But here is a difficulty in this dis- 
trict yet to be surmounted. Their 
school house is beyond remedy, but 
by a new one. All is old, mean and 
shackling, and unworthy of so flour- 
ishing and wealthy a district. The 
house is not more than half large e- 
nough to accommodate the scholars, 
and the local situation is such that 
no horse or carriage can be accom- 





modated near it, and there is no sui- 
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table ground for the scholars to re- 
create themselves, unless the y~ en- 
croach upon private property. And 
the only alternative for this district 
seems to be either to build anew, on 
a large and commodious’ scale, or 
cease to furnish pupils at the rate 
they have done.” 


District No. 10. Taught by Mr. 
M.R. Ihave ridden more than fifty 
miles in visiting this school the pres- 
ent term. Oncel had to go to the 
cotton factory in T orrington before 
I could get on the road in the valley, 
but I did not, regret the underta- 
king. ‘There wasa union and an en- 
thusiasm with all concerned, parents, 
scholars and teacher, which I never 
witnessed before. Every child seem- 
ed to be resolved to do what he could 
and in the best manner. And if ] 
pointed out any defect at a previous 
meeting, it was remembered, and 
corrected before [came again. Ido 
not recollect to have heard a whisper 


during the three exeminations. q ‘The 
children all wore clean faces and 
hands, and almost without an excep- 
tion they exhibited intellects as 


bright as silver. Only think—this 
small and comparatibly feeble dis- 
trict have built them a handsome and 
commodious school house, and must 
raise about sixty dollars, above what 
they can receive of the public money 
to defray the expenses of the pres- 
ent term of schooling! Nineteen 
persons attended the examinatin.— 
Thirty-four in District No. 1. If the 
inhabitants in this district had come 
together as generally as they did 
there, our house would not have re- 
ceived them. The school teacher, 
Mr. R., did not excel, or equal, some 
others who were examined, but he is 
wide awake in his duties, indefatiga- 
ble in his Jabors, and has the talent 
to govern, and to secure the affec- 
tions of his pupils. His compensa- 
tion was $13,50 per month. If he 
could enjoy the instructions of an a- 


ble teacher two quarters, or one term 
he would make one of the finest 
teachers in the world. In this school 
alone haveI found a Register pre 
pared for the teacher by the prin 
ter.” 


Disrricr No. 13. ‘The teacher 
rubbed on both sides of the door as 
he passed through; and asI had not 
became at that time sufficiently ac- 
quainted with thestory of ‘few and 
backward scholars, and nobody else 
to be obtained,’ I granted him li- 
pcense, I did wrong, and am now 
resolved, that if I were to live to the 
age of Methuselah, and to sustain 
this office unto the day of my death 
I would not be influenced by those 
representations. If scholars are 
backward, they need a good teacher 
to bring them forward. If; they are 
feeble in means, a fortnight’s good 
teaching is better than four months 
wrong teaching; and if none ‘but a 
blockhead can be obtained, the chil- 
dren are far better without any.” 








As to the second examination, the 
report says:—*First class, poor rea- 
ders and spellers. Not one scholar 
who did not miss in spelling more or 
less. There were five in arithmetic 
but they did not appear to understand 





what they had been attending to, ex- 
cept Mr. F. R. In geography the 
performance was very defective, and 
in grammer equally so. In writing, 
little was done, and scarcely any 
improvement, except Mr. D. ‘There 
was no order in school, and every 
thing bespoke want of skill both in 
government and instruction. The 
district has furnished no wood, ex-. 
cept green poplar and chesnut, for a 
number of weeks.” 


“Now connecting this case with 
that at the South end, and what say 
you, parents and friends, would not 
these childrent have been better off 
this day, if they had not gone to 





school a day last winter? Would it 
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Street, and I will march through this 
town at the head of them with col- 
ors flying, in spite of all opposition. 
Shall we bind down, then, these 
bright geniuses, these immortal intel- 
lects, the hope of our country and 
of the church, to the tuition of numb- 
skulls, to save our half-pennies? Or 
merely to have it said that we have 
had so many weeks schooling, when 
we have had not the amount of one? 
No, gentlemen, correct this delusion. 
Decide that you will have no teach- 
er but a good one; and when you 
take your candidate to be examined, 
tell your committee you expect he 
will do his duty, and if the person is 
not qualified you do not want him; 
and in a little time you will see the 
happy fruits of this course, and your 
children will rise up and call you bles- 


sed. 


Honor and shame from no condi- 
ton rises, 





Give me Hall 


not have been better forthem, if they | 

had enjoyed one month’s schooling  arnahanieahsaalpied tt mecneantt 
under an able teacher? 
these children need a good teacher as 
well as others? If these things are 
so, then you will see the propriety of 
mv resolution not to license one of 
doubtful qualifications, because a 
school is small, or’ backward, or fee- 
The error lies in the idea of 
districts that they must have so many 
weeks, and if they have not money 
enough, they must bring the qualifica- 
tions of the teacher to their money, 
and not their money to the teacher! 
But it is not true in point of fact, 
that these small and feeble schools 
are “as backward¥and as dull as is 
pretended, unless they never have 
others than blockheads for teachers. 
Give them twenty-four weeks of in- 
struction under a good teacher, and 
they will stand on a level, or rise a- 
bove 6ur best schools—and even in 
less time than that. 
Meadow, Hart Hollow, and East 


Hiring a Teacher. 


Mr. Eprror—I will relate to you 
the remarks I once heard the inhabit- 
ants of a district make, at the time I 
was striking a bargain to teach their 
school. Iwent toone of the trus- 
tees and said to him, I wish to offer 
myself asa teacher in your district. 
He remarked that he did not know 
that the people wished a school then, 
for they had already employed aman, 
three months that year, and could 
now draw their share of the public 
money. I replied that the district 
was large and might support a good 
school. Here he interrupted me, 
and with a jewing look, said, “What 
is your price?” 1 named the sum of 
$9 per month, at which he opened his 
eyes upon me, and gave me a look 
which said, “You lazy ignoramus, 
you can’t earn half of that, and it is 
not worth more than half as much as 








I pay my men on the farm, to sitin 
| the house. six hours a day and play 
gentleman the rest of the time.” I 
understood his meaning, and said as 
quick as I could, that I had received 
$8 the last year, and thought I ought 
to havea little more now, as | had 
some experience. Said he, “We 
; don’t give but six dollars, and the 
teacher must board round.” I said 
that was not enough. ‘Well, now,” 
said he, “what is the lowest cent you 
will take the school for and board 
round.” Inamed $8. Said he, “We 
cannot afford it—I have nine chil- 
dren, and it costs so much to send 
them to school two months in the 
year, that we must get a teacher as 
cheap as we can. Why, sir, my 
school-bil last year was one hundred 
and thirteen cents, and I do not know 
how I could have paid it, if the teach- 
er had not taken a bushel of corn as 
per pay.” I told him I had a fami- 
y, and would be willing to take. pro- 
duce for pay, and would teach a 








Hiring a Teacaer. 
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few months at six dolllars if they 
wished. Said he, “If you wiil take 
all that my schooling comes to in 
grain, I will get you the school, and 
you will want a little washing done, 
which my daughters can do, and 
they generally charge the money for 
that.” He seemed to look with so 
much anxietiety for my consent to 
the last suggestion, that I thought it 
best for my bargain, that I should let 
him have my washing. Upon this, 
he offered to go with me to the other 
trustee, who received me with con- 
siderable suspicion. He broke out 
with great violence and said—*I nev- 
er want to see another teacher aslong 
asllive. Weare better withouta 
school, and these rascally teachers” 

I began to step away, when the 
first trustee said, *O, Mr. P. ’ 
he will pay you yet. You know how 
that you charged pretty high, and af- 
ter all it did not come to much more 
than the schooling of your chilldren.” 
“But,” said the second trustee, he 
promised to take cider for his teach- 
ing Tomand Jane, and to give me 
the money for the use of the horse.” 


I found that the last teacher had 
absconded and taken horse hire in- 
stead of cider for teaching the trus- 
tee’s children. ‘To abate his furious 
dislike to teachers, and to gain his 
consent, I said, Sir, I shall wish to 
hire a horse two or three times during 
term to go and see my family, and 
shall be glad of yours, and will pav 
you the money inadvance. At this 
he gave a look of consent and of 
high approbation, and said, “you will 
be so kind as to make out the exact 
time of boarding with each one, for 
sometimes I have to board the teach- 
er as longas ‘them’ do ‘what’ have 
three children, and I have only! 
two.” 





Thad gained the consent of two 
of the trustees, and had to bargain | 
with only one more. This one was. 


a shoemaker, and had no children.— 
He readily gave his approbation, 
when I told him I should want my 
shoes mended and would give him 
the job A school meeting was 
then called to learn the voice of the 
district. ‘The trustees praised me, 
and told the people I was just the 
man they wanted, and norte teach 
for six dollarsamonth. At this, there 
was a pause, and the people felt of 
their pockets. Then one of them 
said, “If he will cut the wood for the 
school-house, and ashe boards round. 
help us milk the cows, we will con- 
sent to have him teach.” [ promised 
all this, and also to drive up the cows 
at night, and help take careof the 
younger children in the morning 
while the mothers weregeiting break- 
fast. I thought this last offer would 
please them much and make me very 
popular, but [ found that they con- 
sidered this as 2 wart of my duties, it 
had veen so long ‘practiced with 
them. Now, Mr. Editor, I taught 
that school eighteen months, at six 
dollars per month. They paid me 
$19 in money, and the rest m wash- 
ing, horse hire, shoe mending and 
provision for my family. This is an 
actual occurrence, as many a school 
teacher will recognize. 
ONCE A SCHOOL TEACHER. 





“We see neighborhoods, districts 
and towns becoming, almost in- 
stantaneously, more inquiring, 
more intelligent and more respec- 
table and influential; and we al- 
so see certain individuals in almost 
every circle, however adverse the 
circumstances, suddenly starting 
from the stupidity of their associates, 
and rising into knowledge, influence 
and respect. What one neighbor- 
hood or individal has done, every 
neighborhood or individual may do« 
Cato remarked, “I cay do whaever- 
man has done.” 
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Female Teachers. 











Female Teachers. , 


From the 4th Annual report of the 
secretary of the board of Ed., Mass. 

It is gratifying to observe that a 
change is rapidly taking place, both 
in public sentiment and action, in re- 
gard to the employment of female 
teachers. The number of male 
teachers, in all the summer and win- 
ter schools, for the last year, was 
thirty-three less than for the year 
preceding, while the number of fe- 
males was one hundred and three 
more. That females are incompara- 
bly better teachers for young chil- 
dren than males, can not admit of a 
doubt. ‘Their manners are more 
mild and gentle, and hence more in 
consonance with the tenderness of 
childhood. They are endowed by 
nature with stronger parental impul- 
ses,and this makes the society of 
children delightful, and turns duty 
into pleasure. Their minds are less 


withdrawn from their employment 
by the active scenes of life; and 


they are less intentand scheming for 
future honors or emoluments. Asa 
class, they never look forward, as 
young men almost invariably do, toa 
period of legal emancipation from 
parental control, when they are to 
break away from the domestic circle 
and go abroad into the world, to build 
up + fortune for themselves; and 
hence, the sphere of hope and of ef- 
fort is narrower, and the whole for- 
ces of the mind are more readily con- 
centrated upon present duties.— 
They are also of purer morals. Jn 
the most common and notofious vi- 
ces of the age, profanity, intempe- 
ranc, fraud, &c., there are twenty 
men to one woman; and although as 
life advances, the comparison grows 
more and more unfavorable to the 
male sex, yet the beginnings of vice 
are early, even when their develope- 
ments are late;—on this account, 
therefore, females are infinitely more 
fit than males to be the guides and 
exemplars of young children. 

















Females are beginning to be em- 
ployed, to a considerable extent, in 
the winter schools. This practice is 
highly commended, in some of the 
committees’ reports; it is strongly 
discountenanced in others. With 
deference to those who hold these op- 
posite opinions, I take the liberty to 
suggest, that no uniform rule can be 
laid down on the subject. A sound 
discretion must be exercised, and 
each case vecided upon its «wn mer- 
its. In very few instances, if inany, 
would it be prudent to employ a 
young female, for her first term, ina 
winter school. To meet the great- 
er difficulties of such a school, there 
should be at least, the preparation of 
experience. So, where the quiet 
and harmony of the school are en- 
dangered by large and turbulent boys, 
the power of a sterner voice, and a 
firmer hand may be necessary to 0- 
veraweaninsurrectionary spirit. Yet 
even this class of casesis the subject 
of discrimination. Sometimes, from 
false notions of honor and pride, 
boys would be spurred on to disobe- 
dience and open rebellion against 
the authority of a master, while their 
generous sentiments would be touch- 
ed with a feeling of chivalry towards 
a female; they would therefore re- 
spect a request from a mistress, 
though they would spurn acommand 
froma master. But, if a dissention 
prevades the district on any subject 
in the remotest degree connected 
with the school, it can hardly ever 
be safe to place a female between 
the contending parties. Her influ- 
ence is of amoral character; it flour- 
ishes amid peace and union, consist- 
ing more in the persuasion that wins,- 
than in the power which overrules. 
But when the teacher has experience 
when the district is harmonious, and 
will frown into silence the slightest 
whisper of mutiny from the scholars, 
then a female will keep quiie as good 
a school asa man, at two-thirds of 





Public Benefactors—Iuaury. destroys a Republic. 
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the expense, aud will transfuse into 
the minds of her pupils, purer ele- 
ments, both of conduct and charac- 
ter, which will extend their refining 
and humanizing influences far out- 
ward into society, and far onward in- 
tofuturity. Some ofthe finest schools 
in the State are the result of this hap- 
py combination of circumstances. 





Public Benefactors. 


Not those who have astonished 
the world with the bold daring of 
their characters, and whose history 
has been written in blood—like Na- 
poleon, and hundreds of others who 
have gone before and followed after 
him—no,—no-these are not entitled to 
the name of public benetactors.— 
The labors of the humblest teacher 
in a primary or Sabbath school, a 
thousand times, in point of worth, 
outweighs them all. If this nation 
would continue to enjoy its heaven- 
sent privileges—and its republican 
system of government continue to 
be the wonder and the admiration of 
the world, the people must look to 
GOD and their CHILDREN. To 
God as the giver of every good, 
and to their children as the future 
Presidents, Judges, Statesmen, Leg- 
islators, and Freemen of the land. 
The children of the present genera- 
tion must be early instructed, and 
trained up for the duties they are 
to perform, and for the places they 
are to fill. If “intelligence is the 
life of liberty,” virtue is essential to 
guide and direct that intelligence. 
We were never more forcibly im- 
pressed with this thought, than on 
Sabbath evening last, at the Sabbath 
School exercises. To witness hun- 
dreds of our beloved youth throng- 
ing together, and sitting down to that 
fountain of wisdom, the bible,—to 
witness the glow of intelligence 
beaming from their countenances, 
and he selfdenying labors of the 
superintendent and teachers, is 
enough to inspire hope for our youth; 





and for our country. The ‘youth 

are our country’s jewels —their 

teachers its public Benefactors. 
Vermont Watchman. 





Luxury Destroys a Republic. 

History is replete with instruct- 
tion, and conveys an all important 
lesson to the American people. Our 
country, so boundless in resources, 
so extended in territory, exhaustless 
in the means of wealth and indepen- 
dence, is nevertheless, seriously ex- 
posed to the corroding canker of self 
destruction, Some of the ancient 
republics, celebrated for the richness 
of their soil, depth of their lore, and 
commendable self pride, have fallen 
a prey to the imsiduous yet fatal ef- 
fects of luxury. Our infant Repub- 
lic should profit by this example; and 
while they view the beacon strive to 
avoid the maelstrom in which their 
hopes and prospects set forever.— 
Nor should they only begin to theo- 
rizeupon the subject. Action, im- 
mediate, decisive action is impera- 
tive, if they would drive back the 
tide of misguided sentiment, which is 
rolling upon us its lamentable in- 
fluences. Deeply as we may regret 
the unwelcome fact, it is not less true 
that we have very far degenerated 
from the primeval simplicity which so 
auspiciously characterized the ear- 
ly days of our national existence.— 
A recurrence to first habits and 
customs—unsophisticated measures 
would be attended with many ad- 
vantages. Let the mania for foreign 
notions he dispelled by the sober 
breath of a second thought; and to 
every extent possible let us be Amer- 
cans in feeling, interest, habits, cus- 
toms, and literature; at least some of 
the evils now pressing upon us, will 
be much mitigated, if not altogether 
obviated. “We boast, with much 
reason of our indepence as a nation 
—let us have the reality, and let the 
criminal disposition to ape every 
thing of foreign nature subside. 
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Superintendent of Common Schools. 


One of the first things that we 
need in this State for the improve- 
ment.of our schools, is an officer hav- 
ing the general charge and oversight 
of this matter throughout the State 
—whose business shall be to see that 
the school Jaws are properly admin- 
istered, and to awaken increased at- 
tention to the subject of Education. 


The appropropriate duties of asu- 
perintendent of Common Schools are 
sonumerous and important that they 
would give full employment toa mind 
of the highest character; energetic, 
talented, laborious, and perservering. 
His business would be to travel 
through the state, confer with the 
different agents in the various coun- 
ties, who are entrusted with the ex- 
ecution of the school laws, to visit 
schools, address public} assemblies 


to awaken a more general and lively 
interest on the subject, and to diffuse 
information. Reports from the coun- 
ty officers giving all necessary infor- 
mation concerning the condition of 
the schools, and of the school funds 


should be made to him. From infor- 
mation thus obtained, together with 
what he would gather himself in his 
travels through the state, he could 
‘ compile a report for the General As- 
sembly at its stated meetings, show- 
ing every thing that is desirable to 
be known on this subject, and fur- 
ishing a basis for intelligent action 
on the part of our legislators. in im- 
proving our school system. 


Reports from superintendents of 
common schools in other states are 
among the most valuable publications 
of the day. Valuable not only to 
legislators from the considerations 





rent froin the useful information they 
furnish in regard to the proper care 
and training of his children at home 
and in the school. 


The spirit of !the age for some 
years past has been decidedly favor- 
able to increased facilities for gener- 
al education, and in every instance 
that has come to our knowledge, of 
a state taking active measures to 
promote this object, one of the first 
steps in the march of improvement 
has been the creation of a depart- 
ment of education—and the appoint- 
ment of an officer to superintend that 
interest throughout the state. Sure- 
ly if such states as Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New-York and Ohio, 
some of which have had efficient 
school systems for two centuries 
past, need an officer of this kind, 
that necessity exists in a far greater 
degree in Illinois, where there has 
never been a full report of the state 
of education within iis bounds; and 
where to this day, there are no means 
for obtaining such a report. 


As for the expense of such a de- 
partment, we presume no one ‘will 
question that the interests of educa- 
tion are sufficiently important to war- 
rant any expenditure or labor on the 
part of the} state that may be found 
necessary. There is a counterfeit 
economy, by nomeans uncommon, 
which will waste a large amount 
in seeking to save a trifle. But we 
have no idea that this measure would 
be in fact an expense to the state. 
From the increased carefulness which 
would be likely to be exercised by 
those officers having the management 
of the school fund, it is probable’that 
an amount would be yearly stived 





Teachers—Their Inadequate Compensation. 
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more than sufficient to defray the 
additional expenses incurred. From 
reports which are heard from time to 
time it would seem that large por- 
tions of the township funds are now 
supposed to be entirely lost, either 
from mismanagement, or misfortune. 
It would be a matter ,of no small im- 
portance to the state to know the 
whole truth on this point—it might 
be found necessary that additional 
checks and safeguards should be 
thrown around these funds to pre- 
serve them from still further losses. 


Teachers=«Their Inadequate Compen- 
sation. 

From the Report of the Commis- 

sioners of Common Schools, Conn. 


The inadequate compensation ex- 
tended to teachers, while it keeps 
the best qualified out of the common 
schools, is evidence which cannot be 
resisted, of the low appreciation, by 
the public, of education, and the most 
formidable ‘difficulty to be remov- 
ed, before the common schools can 
be raised to their true position.— 
Leaving out a few districts where the 
large enumeration, and the small ac- 
tual attendance, enables them to pay 
liberal wages, and another class of 
districts, which, though small in num- 
bers, are rich in intelligence and pub- 
lic spirit, and are in the habit of em- 
ploying good teachers, as in the end 
the cheapest, even though the wages 
are comparatively high, it iseasy to 
see, by reference to the appropriate 
tables in the appendix, that the wa- 
ges actually paid are an inadequate 
compensation for the services of well 
qualified teachers, or else that the 
best services of the best teachers are 
not commanded. 

The disproportionate and altogeth- 
er inadequate compensation paid to 
female teachers in particular, and the 
‘want of a proper appreciation of 
their peculiar talents as the educa- 








tors of children, is another discour- 
aging circumstance connected with 
this branch of the subject. Iam 
ware that there are many unqualified 
teachers, among the females who 
have been employed as such in com- 
mon schools; but as a class, they 
manifest a livelier interest, more con- 
tentment in the work, have altogeth- 
er superior success in managing and 
instructing young children, and I 
know of instances, where by the silk- 
en cord of affection, they have led 
many a stuborn will, and wild, ungov- 
ern’d impulse, into habits of obedience 
and study, even in the large winter 
schools. But this last is not their 
sphere of usefulness. And it is nec- 
essary to modify the practice, and 
the arrangements of school districts, 
so as to constitute aclass of primary 
schools for small children, and then to 
employ the same teacher, if found 
qualified, through the year, before 
the superior efficiency of woman, in 
the holy ministry of education, can 
be exerted and felt. 





A Scene in Church.==!llustrative of 
Family Government. 

“While the services were in pro- 
gress, there was a sort of bye-play 
going on ina large open space in 
front of the pulpit. Two little boys 
had selecied it as a place for their 
sabbath recreation. | Becoming ~ 
rather noisy, one of the mothers 
looked cross. The boy disregarded. 
She then frowned and beckoned to 
the ‘little truant. But he continued 
his sport. She then held up a piece 
of cake to bribe or tempt him to be 
quiet. But he ‘prefered play. She 
then rose, and dragged him away 
to her seat. He began to cry, and 
was fast getting into a roar; she then 
allowed them to go on with their a- 
musement, till the close of worship. 
Fortunately, the preacher’s voice 
was loud enough to drown their 
noise.” 
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From the New York Evangelist. 
Don’t Interrupt. 


Mother had just come into the 
house after having been gone three 
or four hours, and all the children 
had something to tell her or to ask. 
They were not generally rude or im- 
polite, for their mother had taught 
them better; but they were so glad 
to seeher, and had so much to say, that 
they all began talking together. 


“Qh! mother!” said Mary, “cous- 
in Helen,has been here since you 
went away, and she wants me to 
come and see her to-morrow after- 
noon, if you are willing.” 

“Mother, won’t you cover my ball 
for me?” said George, “see! the leath- 
er is almost all ripped off.” 


“Please look at my work, mother,” 
said Ellen. 
“May I go, mother?” asked Mary. 


‘Does it look nice” said Ellen, 
as she held up her sewing before her 
mother’s eyes. 


“Mother, mother, mother,” cried 
Jittle Willy, for although he had not 
much to say, he wanted to be heard 
as well as the rest. 


Mother had seated herself in a 
chair without taking off her bonnet, 
waiting for a chance to speak, She 
Jeoked round upon all the children, 
But made no answer to any of them, 
until they began to wonder that she 
did not notice them, and it seemed 
sO btrange, that in a little while they 
Bll stood quite still, 

‘Suppose you listen to me a few 
minutes now,” said she, “I will tell 

ou what you make me think of,— 
A farmers’ wives went one after- 
noon to visit one of their neighbors; 
and as it was some time since the 
had seen each other, they had a great 
many things tosay. One told how 





— 


much butter she had made—anotheu, 
how many cheeses she had in her 
cheese-room—-another, how much 
yarn she had spun for the winter— 
another had something to tell about 
her ducks and hens— and another 
had along story about her barrel of 
apple sauce. So they talked, pretty 
loud and fast, and ‘sometimes two or 
three spoke together. There was 
one nice little woman there, who 
wanted very much to tell them some- 
thing about her goose, and whenever 
any body stopped talking a minute, 
she would begin, ‘My goose, she—’ 
but before she could get on with her 
story, some one would interrupt her 
and she would be obliged to stop.— 
She tried all the afternoon, till it was 
time for them to go home to milk- 
ing, but she got no farther than 
‘My goose, she—.’ ” 


“Now,” said mother, “you have 
been doing just like these women. 
You have all been talking together, so 
that I could not und erstand either 
of you, and sometimes you interrup- 
ted each other very rudely. [I call 
that being selfish, for itis not doing 
to others as you would be done by. 
I wanted to tell you of something 
that was passing in the street, but 
you could not hear me, because you 
were making so much noise your- 
selves, and if Thad tried to speak, I 
should have been like the woman that 
wanted to tell about her goose. Now 
wait a few minutes, till I have put 
away my bonnet, and then speak to 
me one ata time, and I shall de giad 
to hear what you have got to say.” 


This was a good lesson for the chil- 
dren, and now, if they begin to in- 
terrupt each other, you will present- 
ly hear mother or somebody else, 
say, “My goose, she—” and that re- 
minds them to be polite, and leave 


Y} what they wanted'to say till the one 


who was speaking has finished. 





Gen. Washington was a Good Boy—So was Franklin. 
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Gen. Washington was a Good Boy. 


The Marquis de Lafayette re- 
paired to Fredericksburg, previous 
to his departure for Europe. in the 
fall of 1784, to pay his parting re- 
spects to the mother of Washington. 


Conducted by one of her grand- 
. sons, he approached the house, when 
the young gentleman observed, ‘there 
. sir, is my grandmother.’ Lafayette 
beheld, working in the garden, clad 
in domestic-made clothes, and her 
“gray head covered by a plain straw 
at, the Mother of this hero!” The 
Lady saluted him kindly, observing, 
‘Ah, Marquis! you see an old wo- 
man—but come, I can make you wel- 
come to my poor dwelling, without 
the parade of changing my dress.” , 


Much as Lafayette had heard and 
seen of her before, at this interest- 
ing interview he was charmed and 
struck with wonder. When hecon- 
sidered her age, the transcendent el- 
evation of her son, who, surpassing 
all rivals in the. race of glory, ‘bore 
the palm alone,’ her plain, yet digni- 
fied life and manners, he became as- 
sured that the Roman matron. could 
flourish in the modern day. 


The Marquis en of the hasby. 


effects of the revolution, & the good- 
ly prospect which opened upon in- 

ependent America, stated his spee- 
dy departure for his native land, and 
paid the tribute of his heart, his love 
and admiration of her illustrious son. 
To the encomiums whicilt he had lav- 
ished upon his hero and paternal chief, 
the matron replied inthese words: 
“JT am not surprised at what George 
has done, for he was always a very 


good boy.—Ladies’ Magazine. 





Laziness.—Dr, Hale used to say that laziness 
gtew on people; it begins in cobwebs and ends 
inchains, [ have experienced (he observed) 
that the more business a man haa the more he is 
able to accomplish; he learns to economize his 
time; that is a talent given to every one of you, 
gad for the usa of which you must account. 
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“go was Franklin.” 


“QO, you’r a ’prentice?” said a lit- 
tle boy the other day, tauntingly'to 
his companion. ‘The addressed turn- 
ed proudly round, and while the fire 
of injured pride and the look of pity 
were strangely blended in his coun- . 
tenance, coolly answered, “So was 
Franxuin!” 


The dignified reply struck us forci- 
bly, and we turned. to mark the dis- 
putants more closely. The former, 
I perceived by his dress, was of a 
higher class in society than his hum- 
ble yet more dignified companion.— 
The latter was a sprightly, active lad, 
scarcely 12 years old, and coarsely, 
but cleverly attired. But young as 
he was, there was visible in his coun- 
tenance,.much of genius, manly dig- 
nity, and determinate resolution, 
while that of the former showed only 
fostered pride, and the imagined su- 
periority of riches. 


This little fellow, thought we, gae 
zing at our young hero, displays al- 
ready much of the man—though his 
calling be an humble one; and though 
poverty extends to him her dreary, 
cheerless reality, still he looks on the 
brightest side of the scene, and al- 
ready rises in anticipation from pov- 
erty, woe and wretchedness! ‘Once 
“so was Franklin!” and the world 
may one day witness in our little 
“prentice” as great a philosopher as 
they have already seen in his noble 
pattern. And we passed on buried 
in deep thought and meditation. 





Beavriro, Trovucat.—“Childhood 
islike a mirror catching and-reflect- 
ing images from all around it. Re- 
member that an impious. or profane 
thought, uttered by a parent’s lips, 
may operate upon the young heart 
like a careless spray of water thrown 
upon polished Steel, staining it with 
rust which no after scouring:can: éf-_ 
face.” ; 
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“* What an. uhtold sum does this country yearly 
jose, by not having the benefit of the productive, 
creative MIND, tHAT NOW LIES DORMANT 
AND UNKNOWN. The land produces according 
to the intelligence of the cultivators;—all the 
aouices of wealth depend upon the minD, that 
opens and controls thet. Why should not our 
legislators do more, then, for the mind? Why 
can not legislation be preventive, instead of be- 
ing penal? Why'should not philanthropists and 
christians foster and cherish our common 
schools?” 
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